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(oRIGINAL.] 
THE BIRDS 
THAT HAVE VISITED WILLIE AND ME. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


‘¢ Tis exceedingly fine,’ said I, closing the book, 
Somewhat bitterly glancing around, with a look 
Between wiatful and rueful—‘ this Prince and his Bird, 
Which could grant every wish of his master’s he heard ; 
‘With his wonderful notes steal from sadness its harm, 
And the hot hands of Pain by his magic disarm. 

If the thing could be real, sure Willie and I 

Have good cause to implore he might hitherward fly!” 


As I said it, once more my poor feverish head 

In the pillows I settled, so heard not the tread 

Of such footstep as flitting scarce stirreth the spray, 
And though daylight, unmeet for sprite, brownie or fay, 
(You will wonder, no doubt, yet the truth I indite) 

Lo, the bird I had asked was there plain in my sight! 
Ah, such wonderful answer had Willie and I, 

For we each had a bird at our call to reply. 


How they looked, do you ask ?—it is hard to be told: 
‘Twas the pet of the prince, had a plumage of gold, 
With the orb of a diamond sparkling and bright— 
O, I know that it shone not with kindlier light 

Than the pitying eyes of the minist’ring twain, 

Who beguiled from us both so much wearisome pain. 
We are humble and meek—are wee Willie and I: 
Nor expect by gay plumage our birds to descry. 


For the bird of the prince not a word could I own, 
Though his fine plumes were tinsel, unworthy the throne; 
But of ours can I safely and truly declare, 

*Neath their sober disguise sparkle jewels most fair: 

The pure Gold of Affection, the Pearl of Content, 

With the diamond beam of Benevolence blent. 

Such dear visitors ore they, sure Willie and I, 

We may never again Eastern fable deny. 


From the eastward they came, to the East they depart, 
But at call of our need close beside us they start; 

On their errand of mercy unflinching and brave, 

Than a host of pretenders more potent to suve. 

So we smile at thee now, O proud prince of the tale! 

Well thy wonderful bird in our presence may quail; 
Ours are gentle and kind, one exceedingly frank, 

Such as hearts, not the tongue, must endeavor to thank. 
Are there any who know them like Willie and I? 

Quite a hint have we given—the moral apply. 
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OLD MATIDS. 


BY MARY A. LOWBLL. 


THBRE are those in the world who appear to 
have the strongest sympathy for every class of 
persons save one. They are benevolent, pit) ing, 
kind and encouraging. Their affections are 
brought out by thousands of little circumstances, 
that prove their title to being called true sympa- 
thizers. Bat, as I said, to one class of persons— 
certainly the most lonely and pitiable, in many 
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instances, they shut ap their hearts, turn the key, 
and refuse them entrance—I mean those, who, 
from early disappointment, have suffered their 
“affections to run to waste.” 

How much that is ludicrous and jesting is 
applied to the single sisterhood! And why? 
Simply because the members composing that 
sisterhood have been so unfortunate as to lose 
by death or desertion, those to whom their young 
hearts were united, perhaps in bonds as near and 
dear as ever were cemented by wedlock. 

Or, it may be although some may sneer at the 


supposition that, endowed by nature with a more 


sensitive spirit, or amore discriminating judg- 
ment, or a more exquisite taste, than many oth- 
ers, no one may have come quite up to the ideal 
which they have formed in their early years, and 
which type they cannot degrade by accepting 
one less perfect. 

To a woman of such refinement, it is rather 
too much to expect of her, that she should carry 
her ideal—great and noble and spiritual as she 
may have believed it—into the village church, 
and baptize it by the name of Jones or Spriggins, 
merely because Jones or Spriggins may have 
offered to maintain her for life ! 

No—believe me, there are women who would 
die, sooner than alter the resemblance of the 
ideal husband whom they have carried in their 
hearts for years, and whom they perhaps still be- 
lieve is waiting and watching tor them, and who 
will step forth, even at the latest hour, to bless 
their patient hearts ! 

And if the many hours of anxious hope, the 
repeated disappointments, the brief glimpses of 
the coming man, which proved only to be bis 
shadow flitting on the wall as he passed to take an- 
other to his heart, if these go to make up the fret- 
ful repinings, the stern hardness, and the terrible 
bitterness which we sometimes ascribe exclusive- 
ly to “‘ old maids,” is there a heart that cannot 
take the painful lesson home, and believe that it 
is not the fault of temper so much as circum- 
stances? On the street of a distunt city, I used 
sometimes to meet a pale, haggard looking wo- 
man, around whose thin form a shaw) was tight- 
ly wound, as if to stop the tumultuous’ beatings 
of a heart that had found “in all this cold and 
hollow world, no fount of deep, strong, deathless 
love,” such as she might have poured from her 
own soul. 

Her slender figure, pale cheeks, sunken eyes, 
and still more, the air and step with which she 
threaded the streets, as if she had no part nor lot 
with the gay crowd which were continually push- 
ing her frail form aside, all excited my curiosity, 
and one day I chanced upon a friend who knew 
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her well, and could relate to me her sad history. 
I call it sad, because it is sad that the heart and 
affections of any human being, who forms a link 
in the social scale, should be thrown back upon 
them, and the link severed. 

Helen Drummond, at fifteen, was one of the 
most beautifal girls who graced the large and 
flourishing town of Ackerville. Nature had giv- 
en her a graceful form, a sweet, changeful face, 
alike beautiful when glowing with siniles or wet 
with tears, a heart soft, loving and affectionate, 
going eagerly forth to meet the offered love of 
another, and lavishing its free gifts wherever it 
listed. Fortune was not niggardly to Helen, and 
education had completed what nature began, 
muking her accomplished and highly cultivated. 

No one, therefore, entered society with bright- 
er or fairer prospects than Helen. Life seemed 
opening upon her like a fairy tale, with all the 
glitter and gorgeousness of its rarest gifts. Like 
the Persian roses, it had the art of being pressed 
with all its rich wealth of aroma into a small 
compass, and when the vial was broken, the odor 
was drowned in the tears of its owner, while on- 
ly the memory of its sweetness lingered to tell 
that there had been a glorious perfume. 

Two years Helen floated on the topmost wave 
of social life, sought, admired, nay loved. If 
she grew giddy with the homage and adulation 


she received, it was not strange, for Helen was 


human, anda woman! She did indeed exult, 
bat it was with a feeling of joyful pride, that she 
could thus draw hearts towards her—not the cold, 
unloving, selfish ambition of a coquettish spirit. 

She rejoiced in her capacities for loving and 
receiving love, just as a bird delights in giving 
forth song, and with as little reprehensible feel: 
ing. She had jast closed her school life, and 
had begun to mingle more thoroughly with so- 
cial companions ; and on her seventeenth birth- 
day she received all her friends at a large party. 
The enjoyment of the evening was to her intense. 
She was in the full tide of her young, joyous na- 
ture, and every tone of her voice, every move- 
ment, betrayed the fulness of her eager appretia- 
tion of the scene which she had conjured up 
around her—herself the presiding priestess. 

The night was nearly over, and the company 
was fast retiring, when Helen, who was leaning 
carelessly upon a sideboard in the refreshment 
room, suddenly saw and felt a flame of fire rising 
above her head. Instantly she was clasped in 
the arms of a gentleman who had seen the acci- 
dent, and after a brief struggle with her nervous- 
ness, she fainted. There were no deep burns, 
but the soft beauty of her cheek and neck was 
gone forever A fever ensued, destroying the 


‘sweetness of its honeyed words. 


and distressed her. 
her popularity such a mere idle breath as it had 
proved ! 
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brilliancy of her cyes, and thinning her beautiful 
hair. Helen Drummond’s day of beauty had fled. 

True—but the talents she had cultivated, the 
infellect which made her superior to the common 
herd, the accomplishments in which she excelled, 
the great mind and the great heart, these were 
the same, and yet, unaccompanied by her former 
loveliness, they were but half appreciated. 

They who had crowded about her in other 
days, now stood aloof. The voice of praise came 
seldom now, to ears which once drank in the full 
She sat alone 
evening after evening, in her lonely room, and 


‘heard the music of sleighbells, and the voices of 
-those who once thought no party complete ex- 


cept Helen was at its head. And this saddened 
She was so young, to find 


The experience was such as people 
are often called upon to undergo, but then her 
hour of triumph had been so brief! It was so 
hard to find that her young life was but a bubble 
on the stream where she had floated so securely ! 

And so she went on, from year to year, bear- 
ing about with her an aching heart, and sorrows 
all the more severe because incommunicable, un- 
til wrinkles came into the face where laughing 
dimples once showed their beautiful indentations. 
Not the cheek of the aged, but those premature 
seams which we know are fixed there by the 
hand of care alone. 

Notwithstanding all that Helen had suffered, 
she had a heart that was painfully alive to all 
suffering in others, and although her fortunes 
had changed since the death of her parents, and 
she had become dependent almost entirely for 
support on her own exertions, she yet had many 
opportunities for dispensing her benevolence. 

Among the many objects that came under ob- 
servation, who needed kindly sympathy, none 
interested her more than a poor German music 
teacher, who taught his art in a family where she 
visited, the only acquaintances whom she cared to 
preserve from the wreck of her former days. 

Very sad indeed were the sighs that came from 
the bosom of poor Leopold Hertz, as he sat wait- 
ing for the young and careless pupil who had 
not, as yet, learned the full value of his precious 
time; and as no note of sorrow ever appealed in 
vain to Helen Drummond, she was touched and 
affected inexpressibly, by these evidences of a 
grief that could not be repressed, and one day, 
she ventured to ask the reason of his distress. 

In broken language he told her of his poverty, 
of his wife’s severe illness, of his neglected chil- 
dren, and of the poor home which his utmost ef- 
forts were scarcely sufficient to support for them. 
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It was enough. He had opened up the fountain 
of Helen’s strong, unutterable sympathy, given 
her an object to expend it upon, and, in reality, 
was as great a benefactor to her, in his uncon- 
scious gift, as she afterwards was to him. 

Taking his address, she promised to visit his 
family, and with thanks and tears, and with ges- 
ticulations so profuse and varied, as would have 
seemed ludicrous to any one but Helen, he part- 
ed with her with such reverence as one might 
give to an angel. 

_ Helen stopped not for deliberation, but turned 

her steps towards that part of the town where the 
music teacher’s family resided. She was shock- 
ed to find in what a wretched locality he had fix- 
ed his abode. It wasina miserable, dirty street, 
made still dirtier and more miserable, by the 
spring rains which had washed the blackened 
streaks from the roofs, only to stain with them 
the windows and walls of the houses. The chil- 
dren belonging to these houses were playing 
about half immersed in the muddy pools which 
were standing at every corner, and with clothes 
that bore evidences of many a hardly-fought 
struggle by “flood and field.” 

Among the group was a little fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl, herself as dirty and neglected as the 
rest, but with a soft, childish beauty in those 
eyes, which struck the imagination of Helen as 
the sweetest she had ever seen. 

“That must be poor Leopold’s child,” she 
said, and without stopping for any more inquiries, 
she took the child’s soiled hand and told her to 
show her to her mother. Wonderingly, little 
Bertha looked up, but sceing nothing to fear in 
Helen’s face, subdued as it was to pity and com- 
passion for the little one, she led the way toa 
room in one of the worst of the bad looking 
houses. . 

As she opened the door she beheld a sight that 
called forth all her sympathies. Ona poor bed 
lay @ woman whose sunken countenance and un- 
naturally bright eyes told her truly the nature 
of her sickness. A cradle held a sleeping infant, 
while here and there were scattered implements 
of household use, mingled with broken and spoil- 
ed articles of taste and show. 

Helen sighed, as she saw in one corner a harp 
and piano, blending so incongruously with the 
rest of the miserable appointments of the room, 
but she did not give herself time to think of 
these. Approaching the bed, she took the pale, 
thin hand that lay outside the quilt, and said, 
simply, ‘“‘I have come to nurse you to-day. I 
know your husband, and I will try to make you 
feel better.” 

In an hour, the room was restored to a better 
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state. The bed was made up freshly, a clean 
suit of clothes which she had brought with her, 
was put on the invalid, some curtains were fitted 
to the windows, the wash tubs and kettles disap- 
peared into a low shed beside the room, and an 
air of cleanliness and greater comfort took the 
place of the squalid appearance it had presented. 
It was now nearly noon, and Helen stepped into 
the next street, for a comfortable dinner, from a 
restaurateur’s, which she placed upon a table, 
against the return of Leopold. 

He came in with a wondering look. In the 
dimness of the room he scarcely recognized his 
new acquaintance, but when he did, it was with 
a delight, compared with which his ecstacy of 
the morning was tame. His poor wife could not, 
from very feebleness, express herself ‘as he did, 
but she looked grateful and happy, and little 
Bertha was already on terms of affectionate inti- 
macy with her new friend. Helen, pitying them 
as she did, had not felt so happy for a long wliile, 
for she had found something on which to bestow 
her measureless love. 

Present and temporary relief she did not stop 
at. In less than a week, the family was remov- 
ed through her means, to a clean, quiet boarding- 
house, twelve new scholars were obtained, for 
whom a separate room was taken, so as not to 
annoy the sick wife, and a good careful woman 
was hired to take charge of her and her children, 
and all this by Helen’s direct instrumentality. 

As she looked round upon the quiet, shaded 
room, with its clean curtains, and the nice quilt 
which she had provided, and the many little 
comforts so necessary to the invalid, she felt that 
she had not lived altogether in vain. She sat 
for hours, when Leopold was absent, by the bed 
of the sufferer, fashioning new garments for Ber- 
tha, and the infant, Herman, and pleasing her 
artistic eye with the beauty of the children, now 
redeemed from rags and dirt. 

In the midst of this employment, so congenial 
to her generous disposition, she was called from 
town, to attend to some important business. She 
took an affectionate leave of the sufferer, and in 
a few hours was on her way, never to behold her 
again. Circumstances both painful and unex- 
pected prevented her return, and it was not until 
poor Bertha Hertz had lain for several months 
in the grave, that she visited once more the spot 
where her gentle charities had soothed and com- 
forted the dying woman. 

On the very next day after her return, sho met 
Leopold. He smiled and wept alternately, be- 
having more like a child than she had ever seen 
him ; told her of Bertha’s death, and his own 
loneliness, and in his broken and imperfect lan- 
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guage, besought her to love him, now that he 
had no one to love or care for him. 

Helen’s heart was troubled. She did not love 
Leopold, for he was not of her grade of mind or 
intellect, but she remembered the two sweet chil- 
dren, and she felt that she could love them, and 
that she could take care of the father for their 
sake; and almost without a moment’s reflection, 
she promised to be his wife. 

And with the speed of many-winged gossip, 
the story flew fur and wide, that Helen Drum- 
mond—proud, sensitive, self-contained in that 
pride and sensitiveness as she was, was about to 
marry the music teacher. To what interminable 
talks among the Joneses and Sprigginses did this 
lead! How many incidents of Helen’s life did 
it bring up afresh for idle curiosity to fatten on! 
How many things were uttered that would have 
stung Helen’s proud heart into madness! all ex- 
cusable in any person to say of her, for was she 
not a sour and disappointed old maid? and had 
she not laid traps for the poor innocent and ig- 
norant music teacher, to induce him to take off 
that terrible stigma? Poor Helen! 


“Ah, I hear you are going to he married, Mr. 
Hertz,” said Arabella Linton, when Leopold 
made his next visit to his pupil; “but I did not 
believe it,”” she added, “for I knew you would 
not marry that old maid, Miss Drummond. 
Why, mama says it would be a great sacrifice 
for you.” 

Leopold murmured a few indistinct words, 
half disclaiming, half assenting ; and went to the 
next house, where Miss Redford, a stout, “‘ strong 
minded ” hoyden, had been counting the mo- 
ments that would bring Mr. Hertz should arrive. 
He had that very clinging, dependent nature 
which she wished to attach to herself. She had 
no objection to the man being the “ weaker ves- 
sel,” in her matrimonial scheme, and she had 
fixed her eye on Leopold, from the day she had 
first noticed the mourning badge upon his hat. 

Her youth was not yet dying out. Life prom- 
ised many years to her yet, before she could be 
equally called by the opprobrious name by which 
Helen Drummond was called; but apart from 
this, she really had a fancy for her handsome 
music teacher, and knowing that with such a 
man she could easily manage to be “ upper- 
crust,” resolved to appropriate him to herself. 

Only that morning, she had heard the astound- 
ing news of his engagement to Helen Drum- 
mond, and with a malice which could only be 
born of an unprincipled disregard of all moral 
obligations, she invented a story of Helen’s youth, 
and binding Leopold to secrecy, she told him 
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such 2 marriage would ruin his prospects forever. 
Leopold heard and trembled. Weak-minded, 
vacillating, unstable, tenderly alive to the fond 
blandishments of Miss Redford, and contrasting 
her still youthful appearance with poor Helen’s 
faded and haggard look, and her habitual sad- 
ness of demeanor, he wavered and changed and 
tampered with Helen’s generous and selt-sacrific- 
ing heart, until her indignation was fairly roused, 
and she bade him leave her forever. 

Cowardly and feeble, he shrunk from this ex- 
hibition of temper in one whom he had deemed 
so gentle, and made some effort to recover her 
lost esteem. In vain! Helen was now as inex- 
orable as she had been yielding, and with a feel- 
ing of utter hatred in her soul for every being of 
which he was the type, she motioned him to 
leave her, with an air of determination that show- 
ed she intended it should be forever! 

Do we bear sorrow any better when it returns 
upon us twice? Helen did not answer that 
question, for scorn was so mixed up with this 
second casting back of her heart upon itself, that 
she had little care to analyze her own emotions. 
All that she knew was this—that she was one 
separated—not from any fault of her own—but 
by the inexorable fiat of society, from her part 
in the drama of life, and this, while her longings 
and aspirations after happiness and affection were 
deeper and stronger than in her earlier youth. 

All that she had known, all that she had tasted 
of a brighter life, had been lost to her by the de- 
crees of fate, and not by any swerving, on her 
part, from the path of rectitude—not by any 
wrong done to society through her. Nature had 
been kind to her, but fate had subverted that 
kindness, and society was driving the iron deep- 
er and deeper into her soul. 

It is not to be supposed that such thoughts and 
remembrances could find place in Helen’s heart, 
without leaving some bitterness there, and herein 
is the very essence of that which we ascribe to 
the class where Helen must be placed. Unwil- 
lingly do we assign her a place there. Unwil- 
lingly do we dispense with those noble and gen- 
erous emotions that would so beautify and fer- 
tilize the garden of home—but which,thrown back 
like weeds on the heart, like them wither and die. 

For awhile, Helen sank under this last shock, 
into a state of pitiable desolation. Her fine tem- 
per became injured, her talents were neglected, 
her mind became clouded, and her judgment 
faulty. Now, indeed, had the too sensitive spirit 
avenged its wrongs upon the too sensitive body, 
and Helen stood, a mournful wreck of both. 

As day succeeded to day, however, she grad- 
ually came up from this state into a calmer and 
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more peaceful one. This chastening of the spirit 
had done its work for her in another way. It 
had not restored her happiness—but it gave her 
glimpses of inward peace such as she never knew 
before. She had grown tired of wrestling and 
struggling with the world, and she retired within 
herself, not to count her scars received in the 
conflict, but to ascertain through the din and 
smoke of the battle, how much of her had escap- 
ed unscathed, and what she had really lost. 


She had lost Leopold Hertz, but to her judg- 


ment, now grown wiser, she believed she might 
count it as a small loss. She was not like Miss 
Redford. She needed a protector, not a feeble, 
dependent character like his. She needed one to 
whom she could look up. Inall her speculations 
upon the destiny of married life, she had ever 
placed woman in the attitude of reverence. It 
would have been simply ridiculous for her to 
have placed herself in this attitude towards Leo- 
pold. His nature was so inferior to hers. It 
would have been as if an angel should do rever- 
ence to a mortal—for such was the difference be- 
tween her strength and Leopold’s weakness, that 
the comparison is not anirreverent one. | 

“Old maid ” as she was, and embittered as 
that sweet disposition had been, by sneers and 
taunts and witless jests, there was the angelic 
principle of woman’s better nature still within 
her, waiting for the hand that should seek to 
draw it forth. 

It is said in Ulloa’s voyages, that the cold was 
6o intense, that the spirits retreated to the centre 
of the bottles, forming a column of actual fire 
which burned the lips of those who tasted it. 
Helen’s heart was not in this intensely fiery state, 
but it was true that her affections had been so 
frozen by the outward coldness of the world, that 
they lay all the more concentrated and ardent, 
because they were enclosed in that very ice. 


“Will you tell me who that lady is?” said 
Colonel Waldo, to his friend, after listening to 
one of those fervent “talks ” which Helen Drum- 
mond now seldom indulged in, but which, in 
hours of more than ordinary excitement, she was 
betrayed into by some partial friend. 

“That is Miss Drummond,” answered his 
friend. ‘She looks well to-night. She is a wo- 
man of strong talent, but usually keeps silence 
in an assembly like this. I found that Judge 
Edwards was baiting her just now, hoping to 
rouse her into conversation, and he has fairly 
waked her up. Look at that thin cheek! how it 
glows with the strength of her emotions! What 
& glorious woman she would be if she were only 
handsome !” 
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“Tastes differ,” said the colonel. “To my 
mini, she is the handsomest woman in this as- 
semblage. Look at that thin, dilating nostril! 
How it expands as she talks! Look at the long, 
slender throat, and the queenly air of the head. 
Then compare her with these vapid red and 
white beauties around her. Compare her with 
that Miss Redford to whom you introduced me 
just now, with the little bowing ape of a foreign- 
er clinging to her protecting arm. I tell you, 
Barton, you have not studied woman as I have, 
or you would learn that there is no omnipotent 
charm in the mere tincture of the skin. Intro- 
duce me to Miss Drummond, if you please.” 


There is a gathering of carriages around the 
church of St. Stephen, and many feet are tread- 
ing its ancient floor. Around the altar stands a 
bridal group. The bridegroom is a noble-looking 
man, with a calm, intellectual look, and an 
air which would seem to promise protection and 
kindness to all womankind. By his side stands 
a thin, shadowy figure, and as you look closer, 
you will see the faint remnants of beauty ina 
face, which on this occasion is lighted up from 
its usual paleness, to a soft, subdued tint. As 
she responds to the marriage rite, she looks up 
reverently to the eyes that look upon her with 
pride, because the owner of the eyes knows, that 
if beauty of face is absent, the more beautifal 
soul has at last been awakened to new hopes and 
more fervent love, by the warm affection which 
he has breathed upon it. 

Even Miss Redford is hushed into silence here, 
and by her side Leopold Hertz looks down from 
the gallery, with a bewildered look, as if he had 
lost something which was leaving his sight 
forever. 

How strange, that the very persons who only 
last week passed Helen Drummond in the street 
with a bare recognition, are now flocking in 
crowds to call on the elegant Mrs. Waldo, who 
leaves so soon, her devoted friends at the north, 
to take possession of her beautiful southern home! 
All but Leopold! He does not dare to risk that 
proud look which he feels would annihilate his 
half-grown spirit. Soon Miss Redford takes 
him under her protection, but she may rest as- 
sured that while she stands with him at the altar, 
he will breathe a sigh that he had not been true 
to Helen Drummond. 

atta Seiad ee an 


BRIGHT MOMENTS. 


There are moments of life that we never forget, 
Which brighten and brighten us time steals away ; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot 
And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day. 
PERCIVAL. 


